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100% MORE 
DISPLAY VALUE 


Muirson-created Two -Way Label. No matter how the retail — 
stacks your canned goods, your brand name is clearly visible - - 

- sales compelling! A sure fire selling aid designed mee 
highly market. 


Murrson Co., Inc. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Seventh Edition, revised 1946 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 40 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


Ali the newest times and temperatures .. : 
All the newest and latest products ... . 


e Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups e Preserves « Pickles e Condiments 
Juices ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


"\ would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”’. 
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SPECIALIZED 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
SAVES 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


The insurance plan sponsored by food packers 
and operated for food packers .. . 


With 41 years of successful operation, providing 
specialized insurance protection designed exclusi- 
vely for food processing plants and “tailored” to 
their specific needs .. . 


SAFETY demonstrated 
SAVING through 
SERVICE (| the years 


Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Who said “Good old 


days’’? Tinsmiths used to 
labor a full day to make 
60 cans by hand. Today 
modern Continental can- 
making machines turn out 
that many in 10 seconds! 


Dogs manufacture ‘ 
Vitamin C in their 

stomachs . .. but they 

have to have vitamins D, 

Bi, and A in their diet. 

Canned pet foods are ex- 

cellent for dogs because 

they contain these vita- 

mins and other necessary 
elements in the right 


4 proportions. 
al \ Wasps’ nests did it! It was while 


watching wasps build their paper- 
like nests from tiny bits of wood 
back in 1719 that a Frenchman named 
Reaumur first conceived the idea 
that paper could be made chemically 
from wood. 


If you ever run out of gas, chances are 
you'll replenish your tank from a CCC 
utility container. Continental makes 
rugged steel containers, pails and drums 
for practically every use and re-use. 


Wasps were not only way ahead of men in making 

paper, but they were first with another big idea-- The bigger the family... 
paper containers. For the wasp's nest is the fore- 

runner of the millions of paper containers and paper 

cups that are filled today with ice cream, cottage 


cheese, potato salad and other fresh prepared foods. C o w Ti N 3 we TA L 


These modern paper containers are an important part 
of our large family of products. Other standbys are 
tin cans, fibre drums, plastics, bottle caps, cork CAN COMPANY 
products. It's such a big family that our slogan. 
is "the bigger the family...the better the service." 


... the better the service! 
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putting our foot in a hornets nest when we used 

our editorial page of October 11 to discuss the 
Citrus situation, we were not at all surprised to receive 
the following letter a few days after that issue was 
mailed. If the reader will refer back to the editorial 
in question he will note that we stated: “Wiser heads 
than ours would like to know the answer to this ques- 
tion and we don’t pretend to have it. Discussion, how- 
ever, is essential if a solution is to be found.” So we 
welcome Mr. Horsey’s comments and give them to you 
herewith, without comment, except for the next to last 
paragraph wherein Mr. Horsey states that we “seem to 
accept without question the theory that we are faced 
with overproduction of citrus products.” Our record 
is clear enough on that point, for we have many times 
expressed the opinion that much more production could 
be “sold”. Our editorial intended to convey that 
thought also. Cut throat price competition isn’t “sell- 
ing’, and movement promoted in this manner is any- 
thing but substantial. Wishing for a stable processed 
citrus market is not likely to produce it, nor, in our 
opinion, is a strong grower organization. But here is 
Mr. Horsey’s letter— 


Plant City, Florida, October 12, 1948 


“In the leading editorial in the October 11th issue of 
“The Canning Trade” the following statement is made 
without qualification, ‘Although volume production of 
quality juice and segments will not begin until about 
the turn of the year, early bird, poor quality brands of 
grapefruit juice are already hitting the market.’ This 
is serious criticism which might do injury to the Flor- 
ida canning industry. We feel therefore that its factual 
basis should be analyzed. 

“One fact fundamental to perishable fruit and vege- 
table canning is that the maturity, quality and quan- 
tity of crops at any particular date will vary, some- 
times widely, from year to year. For example, fancy 
quality canned orange juice could be produced in vol- 


IN CITRUS—Quite sure that we were 
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ume without difficulty in May, 1947, but it was almost 
impossible to produce it in May, 1948. 

“Similarly, we were unable to produce fancy quality 
grapefruit juice without difficulty until about Novem- 
ber 1st in 1947. But we found that it could be produced, 
this year, as early as September 13th. We have been 
running U.S. Grade A or U.S. Fancy grapefruit juice 
in volume without difficulty since September 5th. 

“The Florida citrus crop this year is apparently at 
least a month ahead of last year in maturity and the 
quality is much better. Quality orange juice, blended 
juice and segments will be available well before the 
turn of the year. 

“Present grapefruit meets State maturity tests in 
volume. The juice produced from this fruit does not 
only meet the Grade A requirements under continuous 
inspection service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture but also meets our own strict requirements 
for our label. We would welcome comparison by you 
or any other unbiased person or persons of the juice 
now being produced with juice packed later last season. 

“If the above mentioned statement from the editorial 
is based on information from some individual in the 
Florida citrus industry, your informant has either 
failed to keep a close watch on the maturity of the crop 
during the summer and has therefore been caught nap- 
ping, or because of some self interest he desires to dis- 
courage the sale of new pack citrus products at the 
present time. Of the two canners named in the edi- 
torial, one has been producing single strength citrus 
juice for several weeks. The other has been rushing to 
get his plant ready to run. 

“The statement that carryover stocks of canned 
citrus are far from burdensome is absolutely correct. 
In fact they are extremely low. Out of 51,144,454 base 


‘cases produced by the Florida industry last season only 


2,009,552 cases remained in the State. Small size cans 
including the popular No. 2 size are practically unob- 
tainable and very little of what juice is on hand meets 
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the minimum standards for fancy grade which the new 
pack grapefruit juice is exceeding. This splendid move- 
ment would tend to indicate that there is no over pro- 
duction but unfortunately there is an impression of 
over production which should be corrected by factual 
information rather than furthered by misinformation. 

“The writer of the editorial seems to accept without 
question the theory that we are faced with over pro- 
duction of canned citrus products. In the recent hear- 
ings held by Senator Claude Pepper in Lakeland this 
theory was repeatedly questioned by intelligent wit- 
nesses. This great movement of canned citrus was 
accomplished in spite of the hand-to-mouth buying of 
the retail food industry and the resultant loss of sales 
due to low wholesale and retail inventories which in 
turn mean restricted sales promotion such as point of 
sale mass display merchandising. Given a stable pro- 


cessed citrus market in which wholesalers and chain 
stores can buy with confidence it is not unlikely that 
consumption could be increased greatly and at prices 
which would yield a fair return to the processor and 
the growers. It is probable that the best method of 
stabilizing prices would be through a strong grower 
organization. 

“It is not absolutely correct that some important 
varieties of Florida fruit will not produce quality juice. 
In the opinion of many of the industry the best quality 
orange juice produced last season was from mid-season 
blends of Seedling, Pineapple and late Hamlin Oranges. 
Generally speaking, the much vaunted Valencia orange 
did not happen to produce a high quality juice last 
season. Also, we believe that the consensus of opinion 
is that the finest grapefruit for canning purposes is the 
early Duncan variety.” 


CITES NEED TO SELL 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The new “great obligation” of manage- 
ment is to “explain our economic system 
to those whom it serves,” Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president of General Foods Cor- 
poration, said in speaking before the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, in 
Chicago Oct. 21. Mr. Igleheart said that 
“one of the foremost problems of man- 
agement today is that of making our eco- 
nomie system and ourselves understood.” 
While businessmen at all levels “talk 
among themselves” and know business 
conditions, ‘“‘We don’t talk to our cus- 
tomers in terms they can understand,” he 
declared. 


The average consumer believes net 
profits of food manufacturers are 20 
cents per dollar of sales, Mr. Igleheart 
said, while in reality “the average net 
profit for the food manufacturers is, even 
today, about 6 percent.” Because chain 
stores have found “better ways of dis- 
tributing foods at lower costs, net profits 
for chains are running to not more than 
three per cent,” he said. Surveys show 
that customers believe 10 percent would 
be a fair profit for a food manufacturer. 
“Right now, 23 percent of the American 
people believe that food industry is hold- 
ing down production to keep prices up,” 
Igleheart warned his hearers. ‘You and 
I know that is not true. But do your 
customers know it?” 


Mr. Igleheart said facts should first 
flow freely from management to em- 
ployees and then to customers. He also 
urged an attack on claims of “monopoly,” 
pointing out that “the entire chain store 
business does only 37 per cent of the na- 
tional retail volume which to the con- 
sumer would not sound like a monopoly.” 
He said that General Foods, with 77 
plants and $430 million gross volume for 
1947, is called a “big company.” How- 
ever, GF, Mr. Igleheart points out, does 
less than two percent of the volume of 
the packaged food industry. 


American consumers are getting the 
“biggest nutritional buy in the world.” 
Mr. Igleheart said. “Plus pounds, calo- 
ries and vitamins, they get an immensely 
valuable amount of taste, variety, avail- 
ability, and uniformity.” 


“Your customers are kings and queens 
today, but it is doubtful whether they 
know it.” 


“Finally, wrapped up in every pack- 
age of food—or American made goods of 
any sort for that matier—is an ingredi- 
ent so intangible that it can’t be rung up 
on the cash register. That ingredient is 
freedom — freedom to choose between 
competing products and between the 
products of competing industries 
freedom to buy my products or the other 
fellow’s . . . freedom to patronize your 
store or the one across the street . 
freedom to speak, think, and vote as an 
individual . . . freedom to choose one’s 
own occupation . .. and all the other 
freedoms of which economic freedom is 
is a basic part.” 

Mr. Igleheart raised a question as to 
whether the average American appreci- 
ated these freedoms. He stated further 
than anyone in any business has a great- 
er responsibility than that of producing 
and distributing good products, giving 
honest values, paying good wages, and 
earning a fair profit. 

“Our business customers are also our 
social ‘judges’ as well,” he said. “They 
have the power—and they can use it— 
to vote the present economic system and 
ourselves right into the ash heap—where 
we will have no further opportunity to 
find better ways of doing things.” 


“Management’s job is to find a better 
way of doing things,” Mr. Igleheart 
stated. It must “make itself and the 
economic system which is represents bet- 
ter understood by the people whom it 
serves.” 
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YOUR FEDERAL INSURANCE 


What Is It and What’s It Worth? 

Do you know what that one percent 
deduction from your pay is for? Ac- 
tually these salary deductions for Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance are pre- 
miums on a Federal insurance policy. 
All of your wages, up to $3,000 a year, 
are being credited quarterly to your 
Federal insurance account to provide old- 
age and survivors insurance protection 
for you and your family. The one per- 
cent that you pay is matched by one per- 
cent paid by your company for a total of 
two percent. These salary deductions 
have nothing to do with unemployment 
compensation. 


If you were to die and had a fully or 
currently insured status under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, your widow with children under 
the age of eighteen would receive a check 
each month until the youngest child 
reached the age of eighteen. These 
monthly payments are based upon your 
average monthly wages. 


Upon your retirement at 65 years of age 
or later, if you have earned a fully insured 
status, you are entitled to receive month- 
ly checks for life. Your wife upon reach- 
ing age G5 is also entitled to monthly 
old-age insurance payments. 


If a worker at any age dies leaving no 
one entitled to receive monthly payments, 
a lump-sum death payment is made to 
the surviving widow, and if no widow 
survives, to whomever pays the burial 
expenses. But claims must be filed at 
the Social Security office to collect any 
of them, 


HEINZ MUSEUM 


H. J. Heinz Company has begun as- 
sembling mementos and items used in 
the conduct of its business since its in- 
ception in 1869 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a museum. 
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Enzymic Action in the Canning Process 


Quick Handling, Exclusion of Air and 
Temperature Control Important Fac- 
tors in Retardation. 


By A. B. DUNWODY, 
Dunwody Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The enzyme is a very interesting sub- 
stance and although personally we would 
not recognize one if we saw it coming 
down the street in hip-boots, still and all 
we have been forcibly impressed by its 
action. 

There are those individuals in research 
who have isolated various enzyme but, 
like the vitamin, the unfolding of the 
story in completeness has not yet been 
accomplished. And like electricity, which 
few of us can even begin to understand 
in terms of what it is, many of us recog- 
nize what it does and, therefore, al- 
though we do not know a great deal 
about the enzyme as such, we do know 
that it dees a great many things both 
good and bad for food stuffs. 


The concensus of opinion has been 
that enzyme is bound in the structure of 
practically all living cells and is a neces- 
sary and essential part of life, and that 
enzymic action is accentuated by the 
break-down or otherwise change in the 
state of the cell structure, together with 
the exposure of the cell and released 
enzyme to air. In some cases, the oxygen 
of the air is the accelerator of enzymic 
action. In some cases, it is the nitrogen, 
but in all cases it is apparently true that 
when cells are broken down enzymic ac- 
tion is accelerated and, particularly, 
when exposed to the atmosphere. 


Enzymie action or reaction, whichever 
the case may be, is also accelerated with 
temperature. Apparently, and particu- 
larly in the case of food-stuffs, this ac- 
tion is accelerated beginning at a temper- 
ature slightly above freezing, and con- 
tinues to a peak at approximately 100° 
F. with definite retardation then on up 
to a temperature of about 140° F. When 
we say that this condition apparently ex- 
ists, we simply mean that it is a matter 
of observation, and we feel that with 
greater knowledge we might find that 
there are a great many enzymic actions 
which take place under conditions other 
than those mentioned, and that there may 
be a great many instances of enzymic ac- 
tion at temperatures below freezing and 
well above the 140° F., as_ indicated. 
However, from observation, it appears 
that enzymic action is greatest at about 
blood temperature in the human body. 


RAPID HANDLING HELPFUL 


In the handling, installing, and opera- 
ion of process machinery as manufac- 
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tured by the Jos. Wagner Mfg. Co. and 
the Process Machinery Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, and as manufactured by Artisan 
Metal Products, Inc., of Waltham, Mass., 
we have found that where food stuffs are 
concerned that there are definite advan- 
tages both in color, texture, character, 
and other favorable factors if the fruit, 
vegetable or meat, whichever may be in- 
volved, is handled as rapidly as possible 
and is handled in such a manner that air 
is excluded in the major portion of the 
process; and also if handled such that 
the transition of temperatures from low 
to high can be brought about as rapidly 
as possible. 


Many vegetable food stuffs used in the 
canning industry are delivered to the 
cannery at ambient temperature and, of 
course, the greatest majority of these in 
the primary stages of processing must 
be cleaned, washed, skinned, graded, ete. 
There is little opportunity for control 
either of temperature or atmospheric 
contact in this series of processes. How- 
ever, the great majority of products after 
they have gone thru this preliminary 
cleaning and sorting operation are then 
either cut, sliced, diced, or disintegrated, 
and it is from this stage and during these 
particular operations where cell struc 
ture is broken and enzyme released that 
enzymic action is greatest. From then 
until the time the product is sterilized in 
the can most of the damage occurs. 


NEVER CAME UP FOR AIR 


We have made several installations in 
processing food stuffs, particularly such 
items as baby foods, fruit juices, purees, 
and other similar products where the 
vegetable structure was broken down 
into fine slurries. In these installations, 
great care was taken to enclose the flow- 
ing mass as soon after the washing and 
sorting operation as possible, and main- 
tain a completely closed circuit such that 
the final product never “came up for air” 
after once it started through that part 
of the processing. For instance, we have 
an installation on apple juice in which 
the cored apple reports to a Rietz Disin- 
tegrator in which the disintegration is 
complished in a bath of steam, thus ex- 
cluding all of the air possible from the 
Disintegrator, then to instant pasteuriza- 
tion and thence to the filler. In the entire 
operation, from the time the apples leave 
the washers until the time they are in the 
container, no greater than 45 seconds 
elapses. In this manner color has been 
maintained, which heretofore had seemed 
impossible in apple juice. 

We have one installation of baby foods 
where the vegetable product after careful 
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sorting and selection and thorough wash- 
ing reports to the Blancher, which is a 
continuous Blancher, thence through a 
closed circuit into a Rietz Disintegrator 
and then to the filler with no opportunity . 
of free air coming in contact with the 
product after it has left the last clean- 
ing operations. The results so obtained 
have been very interesting. Color has 
been maintained; there is an apparent 
improvement in residue vitamins, and the 
thickness or viscosity has been main- 
tained such that the puree or slurry has 
shown much less free liquor or moisture. 
Of course, when it is desired to thin this 
mass down, we have found that water 
or brine or sauce could be added at an 
early stage to get thorough and careful 
dispersion and still maintain a closed cir- 
cuit operation. 


Enzyme and air are friendly essentials 
for cell existence, but when combined at 
the right temperatures they, apparently, 
become foes of the canner. Much study 
is needed in this direction. Many of the 
research organizations who are prepared 
to develop knowledge which would be of 
great aid to the canner should do so in 
their further study of enzymic action, but 
without greater or more specific knowl- 
edge it would seem wise for the canner 
to avail himself of any opportunities to 
retard enzymic action in his food stuffs. 


CANNED FOOD NUTRITION 
TABLES 


The Home Economics Division of the 
National Canners Association this week 
issued a table giving the nutritive values 
for commonly served portions of canned 
foods, compiled from results of recent re- 
search work sponsored jointly by National 
Canners Association and the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


In compiling the table the results of 
the work were first translated into values 
for 100 gram portions. To make a useful 
table paralleling those in use for other 
foods, the values were then converted 
from those for 100 gram portions to 
amounts for the size portion commonly 
served of each food. A second table, 
which was first prepared last year, and 
which has now been revised, gives the 
number of servings per can or jar for 
various canned foods. Copies of these 
“Canned Food Tables” are available 
upon request direct from the Home Eco- 
nomics Division of National Canners As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Progress of Nutrition Research 


By HAROLD H. WILLIAMS 
Ithaca, New York 


New microchemical techniques now 
make it possible to determine the pres- 
ence of seven different nutrients in the 
human body from a few drops of blood 
taken from the tip of a finger. The nu- 
tritional health of a person, a commun- 
ity, or a nation depends directly upon the 
food supply, and the quantity and qual- 
ity of the food supply are determined by 
the prosperity and efficiency of agricul- 
ture. However, abundance of food does 
not guarantee nutritional health, al- 
though it may prevent starvation. This 
is a fact that has been established within 
the present century. 


MANY NUTRIENTS NEEDED 


The development of the science of nu- 
trition has brought with it an under- 
standing of the food requirements of the 
human body. A large number of essen- 
tial nutrients, such as calories, fatty 
acids, amino acids, vitamins, and miner- 
als are needed daily for adequate nour- 
ishment. No single foodstuff will furnish 
all of them. A variety of foods must be 
eaten to ensure an adequate and balanced 
diet. 


THREEFOLD PROBLEM 


It is the problem of agriculture to pro- 
duce the foods and thus the nutrients 
they provide, and it is the problem of a 
government to help see that the food is 
properly distributed among the populace. 
But before these can be done in a man- 
ner to promote adequate nutritional 
health, a guide must be furnished. This 
is the problem of the nutritionist. 

Not only must the nutritionist estab- 
lish the quantities of essential nutritients 
required, but also he must indicate which 
foods are most efficient in supplying 
them. With this information, the gears 
of agricultural production can be meshed 
properly to the nutritional well-being of 
the population. 


PROJECT SET UP 


The recognition of these problems has 
recently resulted in the establishment of 
a cooperative project at Ithaca. The De- 
partment of Food and Nutrition in the 
College of Home Economics and the De- 
partment of Biochemistry and Nutrition 
in the College of Agriculture are cooper- 
ating with the School of Nutrition to de- 
termine the nutritional status of rural 
and urban groups, particularly pre- 
adolescent and adolescent girls and boys. 


From “Farm Research” a quarterly bul- 
letin published by the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva and Ithaca. 


The project is largely supported by fed- 
eral funds provided by the Research and 
Marketing Act. 


OBJECTIVE EXPLAINED 


The objective of the overall project is 
to determine the correlation between 
what people eat and their resultant nu- 
tritional status. In other words, those 
conducting the research are trying to 
learn how close a relationship exists be- 
tween the level of nutrients that a person 
or a population takes in each day and the 
nutritional health performance or degree 
of nourishment. Also, they are trying 
to determine to what extent this rela- 
tionship can be measured and eventually 
translated into better nutritional well- 
being of the community and the nation. 

In carrying out these studies, particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on the use of the 
most recently developed techniques of 
measuring the nutritional status of large 
population groups. This involves the 
measurement of what people eat by diet- 
ary interviews and records, evaluation of 
their health status by medical examina- 
tions, and finally, the correlation of the 
above with the level of nutrients in the 
blood and tissues as determined by chem- 
ical analysis of the blood. 


TECHNIQUES DEVELOPED 
RECENTLY 


Microchemical techniques for the mea- 
surement of nutrients in blood and tis- 
sues are a recent development. The seven 
different nutrients that can be deter- 
mined in a few drops of blood from a fin- 
ger-tip puncture are: hemoglobin, plasma 
protein, alkaline phosphatase, riboflavin, 
carotene, and vitamins A and C. Thus, 
using only a few drops of blood, it is pos- 
sible for three chemists to determine all 
of these nutrients in the blood of ap- 
proximately 100 individuals in a period 
of two to three weeks. With such meth- 
ods available, it is not only possible to 
survey large numbers of individuals, but 
also to study the same individual or 
groups over a continuous period. 

The first studies by the Ithaca re- 
search workers using these techniques 
were begun this spring. About 150 chil- 
dren in the Dryden and Ithaca schools 
have been surveyed to date. 


FINDINGS NOT YET COMPLETED 


It is not possible at this time to pre- 
sent results of these investigations. The 
data are still in the process of being sum- 
marized and evaluated. The limited data 
suggest that the benefits to be realized 
will be of particular value in formulat- 
ing better agricultural policies for food 
production and sounder educational pro- 
grams for public nutrition and health. 
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BOOKLET REVEALS ECONOMY OF 
CANNED FOODS 


Data Based Upon National Research Con- 
ducted By 19 Leading American Universities 

A new booklet presenting the results 
of the 12-month research study con- 
ducted by 19 leading American univer- 
sities on the comparative cost and avail- 
avility of twelve of the most frequently 
consumed fruits and vegetables has just 
been issued by the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. This booklet, “Canned Foods 
in the Economic Spotlight,” is a com- 
panion to a previously published booklet 
on the nutritive values of canned foods 
issued by the Institute last year. 

The booklet recapitulates the method 
and findings of the study together with 
data pertinent to their pratcical applica- 
cation. It is illustrated with charts show- 
ing statistical data on the economy of 
these fruits and vegetables in cans as 
compared to the same foods in glass, 
frozen and fresh. The results of this 
comprehensive study clearly show that, 
penny for penny, canned foods in general 
provide not only the most food per dol- 
lar but also offer the best nutritional 
values from an economical standpoint. 

Copies in reasonable quantities may be 
obtained by writing to the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PLANTS SUFFER FROM 
WILT DISEASE 


The verticillium wilt disease, caused 
by a soil fungus, has attacked more than 
150 kinds of plants. Known as the “wilt” 
in vegetables, trees, and ornamental 
plants, it is called “black heart” in stone 
fruits, and “blue stem” in raspberries. 

Besides attacking such common garden 
plants as potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, egy 
plants, strawberries, and cucumbers, this 
parasite may affect fruit trees, hops, 
flowers, ornamentals, and bush fruits. 

In vegetables and ornamentals, the 
diseased leaves wilt during the hotter 
hours of the day. The lower leaves turn 
yellow first, and then it goes up the stem 
to other leaves. Finally they die and drop 
off. 

According to Doctor O. A. Reinking of 
the Geneva, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, “After it has been introduced, the 
verticillium wilt may live in the soil for 
many years. If you have it, a rotation 
of from three to four years is necessary 
to get it out of the soil. Grains, grasses, 
and corn are not attacked. The disease 
has been bad this year on tomatoes in 
field, that had not been properly rotated.” 

Where rotations are not practical, the 
soil can be sterilized with formaldehyde 
to keep down the wilt disease. A solu- 
tion containing 1 part formaldehyde to 
99 parts water is used for this. 
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JERSEY CANNERS TO PICK 
10-TON CHAMPS 


Members of the New Jersey Horticul- 
tural Society will hold their 74th Annual 
Meeting at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, December 6, 7 and 8. On Wednes- 
day, December 8, which will be desig- 
nated Tomato and Peach Day, tomato 
growers will be guests of the state can- 
ners association at an all day program 
during which the 1948 members of the 
10-Ton Club will be named and the to- 
mato growing champions of the State 
awarded prizes. 


CMSA DINNER DANCE 


S. G. Gorsline, Secretary of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is now accepting 
reservations for the Association’s An- 
nual Dinner-Dance which will be held at 
7:00 P. M. Saturday, January 15, at the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City. The price 
is $10.00 a plate. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS DATES 


Indianapolis has been chosen as the 
place for the 41st Annual Meeting of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, which will be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, November 13 to 16, 1949. This 
fall the Association held its meeting in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
The Association claims membership in 
35 states. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY MEN 
ELECT 


H. Kirke Becker, President, Peters 
Machinery Company, Chicago, was elect- 
ed President of the Packaging Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Institute at its 16th 
Annual Meeting held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City, October 12 and 
13. Other officers elected are: John P. 
Corley, Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago, and Edward 
G. Kuhn, Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chiney Corporation, Buffalo, Vice-Presi- 
dents. H. L. Stratton is Secretary with 
offices at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Newly elected Directors are: William 
B. Bronander, Jr., Scandia Manufactur- 
ing Company, North Arlington, New Jer- 
sey; W. E. Coughlin, Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation, North Quincy, Massachus- 
etts; George A. Mohlman, Package Ma- 
chinery Company, East Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts; and Louis R. Muskat, 
Triangle Package Machinery Company, 
Chicago. 

The Institute will hold its Spring 
Meeting at the Dennis Hotel, Atlantic 
City, May 9, 1949. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ISBIT JOINS MICHIGAN STATE 
STAFF 


Arthur L. Isbit has been added to the 
staff of the Michigan State College, Hor- 
ticultural Department, and will do ex- 
tension and research work in canning 
crops, vegetable breeding and variety 
testing. He was a graduate of Michigan 
State College in 1942. Mr. Isbit also 
holds a doctor’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. He served three years in the 
Coast Guard during World War II. He 
is married and has one son. 


COLD STORAGE CAPACITY UP 


Cold storage capacity in the U. S. in- 
creased by 20 million cubic feet, or about 
4% during the two years from October 
1, 1945 to October 1, 1947, according to a 
report released by the Department of 
Agriculture. A tabulation of 1,781 plants 
showed 497 million cubic feet of net stor- 
age space in the Nation compared with 
477 million cubic feet in 1945. 


DODD IN ICC POST 


Appointment of Alvin E. Dodd as man- 
aging director of the U. S. Associates- 
International Chamber of Commerce, is 
announced by H. J. Heinz II, Chairman. 
The U. S. Associates are the representa- 
tives of American business in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. The Or- 
ganization acts as a forum in which busi- 
ness may formulate and express its 
opinion on international economic prob- 
lems and bring that opinion to the point 
of policy decision. The ICC comprises 
leaders of business throughout the world. 
It has as its purpose the suggesting and 
implementing of those economic policies 
which will promote world trade and a 
higher world standard of living. 

Mr. Dodd, president of the American 
Management Association for the past 
twelve years, until his recent retirement 
to the position of honorary president, 
will assume active administration of the 
Associates’ staff, including the work of 
19 policy committees. 


FORMER CANNERY BURNS 


A plant at Goldsboro, Maryland, which 
some years ago was operated as the De- 
Witt Tomato Cannery, and more recently 
used as a chicken dressing plant, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 


PICKLE AND KRAUT SCHOOL 


A technical school for pickle and kraut 
packers will be held at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, Febru- 
ary 15, 16 and 17, 1949, Dr. F. W. Fabian 
of the College has announced, 
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CALPAK SERVICE PINS 


California Packing Corporation is pre- 
senting service pins to company em- 
ployees in their various plants, desig- 
nated to indicate each five years of ser- 
vice, with a diamond added after 20 years 
and for each five years thereafter. 


TURKEY HAS A SISTER-IN-LAW 


After going around together for a year 
Chicken and Cranberry Sauce were 
united in marriage on October 2. The 
little red berry, contented for 300 years 
with his brother and sister relationship 
with turkey, finally fell in love with 
chicken. At a cranberry festival in Car- 
ver, Massachusetts, the Little White Hen 
personified by a young miss in realistic 
feather and maribou costume, was united 
to a giant animated can of Cranberry 
Sauce and vowed that “whenever I ap- 
pear as roast chicken, fried chicken, 
chicken salad or chicken fricasee I shall 
never be served without thee.” The 
groom slipped a red plastic band around 
the chick’s ankle and the two were pro- 
nounced flavor mates. This amusing 
event, which drew a crowd of 3,000 per- 
sons, opened the 1948-49 promotion cam- 
paign of the National Cranberry Asso- 
ciation, Hanson, Massachusetts packers 
of “Ocean Spray” Cranberry Sauce. The 
Association has promoted the use of 
cranberry sauce with chicken for the past 
year with very effective results. 


OPENS 105th SUPER 


In the heart of the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s huge housing de- 
velopment in Fresh Meadows, Long 
Island, Food Fair Stores, Inc. on Oct. 20 
opened its 105th supermarket at Horace 
Harding Blvd. & 188th St. Addition of 
the market provides the latest innova- 
tions in progressive food merchandising 
for thousands of persons in the huge 
residential colony. 


The new Food Fair is the first com- 
mercial venture in the project and her- 
alds the large shopping center which will 
soon be built. A delegation of Food Fair 
officials led by George Friedland, presi- 
dent of the company, participated in 
opening day ceremonies. 

Food Fair, which started with one 
super in 1933, now numbers 105 stores 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Flor- 
ida. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


William J. Horsey Corporation, Plant 
City, and Tampa, Florida citrus juice 
packers, have appointed Herbert K. Aat- 
man of Buffalo, New York, to represent 
them ir Western New York State. 


NEWS — PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL MAKES SOLDER 
ANALYZER AVAILABLE TO CAN 
MANUFACTURERS 


Paul E. Pearson, vice president in 
charge of research and engineering for 
Continental Can Company has announced 
that Wheelco Instruments Company of 
Chicago has been licensed to manufac- 
ture the Kurek Solder Analyzer, and 
will make this instrument available to all 
can manufacturers. 


The Kurek Solder Analyzer, developed 
in the Research Department of Continen- 
tal Can Company, is a rapid method for 
determining the tin content of tin-lead 
solders. Under the Government’s tin con- 
servation program, can manufacturers 
must use a tin-lead solder that is low in 
tin. To secure best results, they must 
very carefully control the tin content of 
the solder. Formerly this was done by 
chemical analysis and by physical tests, 
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both of which methods are rather time- 
consuming and therefore expensive. 

The Kurek Solder Analyzer operates 
on the principle that alloys of tin and 
lead have a lower solidifying tempera- 
ture than pure lead. The greater the 
percentage of tin, the greater the differ- 
ence in the two solidifying temperatures. 
An electric current generated by the dif- 
ference in temperatures actuates a sensi- 
tive meter provided with a scale gradu- 
ated in percentages of tin. The percent- 
age of tin may, therefore, be read directly 
from the scale of the instrument; the 
determination of the percentage of tin in 
the solder may be made in two minutes 
or less by a non-technical employee. The 
instrument weighs only three pounds and 
is fitted either with a handle or with a 
carrying strap so that the operator can 
easily carry it around the factory. 


Since the percent of tin is read directly 
from the scale of the instrument, correc- 
tions in the tin content of the solder in 
the solder pot may be started within a 
few minutes, instead of waiting for some 
hours as was the case previously when 
chemical determinations were necesary. 
The development of this instrument is an 
important step in the scientific control of 
can manufacturing where a low tin-high 
lead solder is used for the side seams. 
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SEEDSMEN SEEK EXPORTS 


Representatives of the seed industry 
are working with the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade on a program to develop 
world markets for American seeds, the 
Department of Commerce has announced. 

A major interest of the seed men, who 
met in Washington last week to discuss 
the program, is to assure the exportation 
of American seeds to areas which are 
best suited to their cultivation. 

Seed markets are developed most 
successfully when exported seeds are 
adapted to the climate and soil of the 
areas where they are planted, and, con- 
trarily, markets are lost when the seeds 
are planted in the wrong areas. 

As a first important step toward the 
development of a sound export program, 
the seed men, who comprise the Seed In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, requested 
OIT officials to aid them in obtaining 
several types of information on world 
commerce in seeds and the performance 
of American seeds in various foreign 
areas. This project will be undertaken 
with the assistance of three subcommit- 
tees named by the seed men to work with 
OIT in developing world trade programs. 

The three subcommittees, which will 
report to the main committee, are: (1) 
Vegetable Seeds—Clark Merritt, Chair- 
man, Stephen Beale, and Earl Page; (2) 
Hybrid Seeds—Raymond Sawyer, Chair- 
man, James Holbert, and Stanley Fol- 
som; (3) Field Seeds—Howard Withey, 
Chairman, Lloyd Brown, and Charles 
Ross. 


OIT Acting Director George L. Bell 
told the seed men that their committee 
was carrying out the fundamental pur- 
pose contemplated by OIT when the In- 
dustry Advisory Committees were or- 
ganized. That purpose, he explained, is 
to develop world trade. 


TINPLATE EXPORT QUOTA 


A Government-proposed export quota 
of 113,000 net tons of tinplate, to be 
shipped during the first quarter of 1949 
was established Oct. 12, following a meet- 
ing of the Tinplate Industry Advisory 
Committee with officials of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and other interested 
Government agencies, the Department of 
Commerce reports. 


Approved foreign orders for tinplate, 
up to the 113,000 ton limit, will be sup- 
ported by ratings (CXS) and must be 
accepted by tin mills, officials said. This 
tonnage is the minimum considered 
necessary to carry out foreign policy ob- 
jectives. Rated orders for tinplate are 
licensed only for preservation of perish- 
able foodstuffs, 


Additional quantities of tinplate, up to 
17,000 tons, may be licensed, but not 
rated, for export during the first three 
months of next year. Of this total, 9,500 
tons may be licensed for packaging 
abroad of foods to be imported into the 
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United States. The remaining 7,500 tons 
may be licensed for uses permitted under 
Conservation Order M-43, including use 
abroad by American oil companies. Li- 
censes for tin plate to be used for other 
than food preservation will be limited to 
electrolytic plate (maximum .50 lb. coat- 
ing) or special coated manufacturing 
ternes. Acceptance of licensed but un- 
rated export orders is discretionary with 
tin mills, it was pointed out. 

Frank T. McCue, who acted as Gov- 
ernment Presiding Officer at the indus- 
try meeting, told members that, despite 
expected sizeable increases in world sup- 
plies of tin, no change in present restric- 
tions on the use of tin during the first 
half of next year is contemplated. Mr. 
McCue said that decision. to maintain 
the Department’s tin conservation mea- 
sures was based on critical need for the 
metal in the nation’s strategic stockpile, 
and that after provision is made for cur- 
rent restricted needs, any surpluses will 
be made available for stockpiling pur- 
poses. 


WEST COAST NOTES: 


NEW CROWN PLANT OPENS 


The Western Crown, Cork & Seal Co., 
a subsidiary of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., has formally 
opened its new plant at San Francisco, 
Calif. The plant, representing an _ in- 
vestment of $2,500,000, occupies part of 
a 33-acre site. John J. Nagle, chairman 
of the board and president of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., attended the formal 
opening, accompanied by four directors 
of the firm. Crown Can Company, 
another wholly owned subsidiary, is 
rated as the nation’s third largest can 
manufacturer. 


AGAINST FISH TRAPS 


Voters of Alaska, in a recent terri- 
torial election, voted strongly in favor of 
abolishing fish traps. The vote, about 1° 
to 1, does not have the force of law but 
is merely a recommendation to Congress 
for gradual removal of the fish traps, 
long used in catching of salmon for can- 
ning, 


ART EXHIBIT 


The first annual exhibition of adve: 
tising art, held recently in the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, 
Calif., was featured by entries from 
many concerns in the food industry. I!» 
the design of complete unit class an 
award went to the entry of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. prepared by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, with art work by L. 
C. Beringer. In the finished art—paint- 
ings, drawings, photograph class, an 
award went to California Packing Cor- 
poration offering prepared by McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., with art work also by 
L. C. Beringer. 
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PARTNERS FACT 


These are times of great uncertainty 
both for the food processor and the food 
distributor. We have a confused condi- 
tion here at home and a menacing situa- 
tion abroad. The impact of both on the 
business outlook creates a puzzle for all 
of us, 

One view is that food prices will hold 
at or near present levels and in some in- 
stances go even higher. Another view 
is that prices will drop sharply. Still 
another view is that prices will go down, 
but so gradually that the decline will 
hardly be noticed. 

All this calls for fast and accurate 
thinking and quick adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions. The old guide posts are 
none too trustworthy. Past experience 
may be deceptive. It may not hold good 
in novel surroundings. New paths must 
be found. New courses must be charted. 
Nor can we loiter along the way. We 
must move with all speed and boldly, 
with full self-reliance. 


PREPARED TO SERVE 


We wholesale grocers pretty well 
reached these conclusions soon after V-J 
day and have found them increasingly 
useful ever since. We are devoting a 
large share of our attention to modern- 
izing our own operations to the end that 
the economies thereby effected can be 
passed on to our retail customers and by 
them passed on to the consumer. We are 
building new streamlined warehouses. 
We are remodeling and re-equipping our 
old structures. We are mechanizing our 
materials handling wherever possible. The 
old order in the grocery business has 
changed. We are changing with it, hold- 
ing the firm purpose of broadening and 
making more effective our service to our 
suppliers on the one hand and to our 
customers on the other. 

You have heard all about eliminating 
the middleman, but it hasn’t happened 
yet. The wholesale grocer is a true mid- 
dleman. He stands between the proces- 
sor and the retailer, not to collect un- 
earned tribute but to perform an essen- 
tial service for each and thus to be 
worthy of his hire. 

It is no more possible to eliminate this 
service than it is to eliminate the coupl- 
ing between railroad cars. This service 
by whomsoever performed is the link 
that holds together the distribution train. 
Remove it and cars will remain inert on 
the rails or stagnate on the sidings. We 
know our true function and you know it. 
We have served you well in the past and 
we propose to serve you even better in 
the future. 


A PULLING TEAM 


Our realization that the wholesaler and 
lis retail customer are members of a 
‘eam has become vivid in these changing 
‘imes. On their teamwork depends the 
suecess of each and on their joint suc- 
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cess largely depends your own perman- 
ent prosperity. 

In token of this, we are lending speci- 
fic aid and encouragement to our retail 
customers to bring their own stores and 
their own operations in line with the 
needs of the times. Many have already 
done so. No finer examples of up-to-date 
stores and modern merchandising are to 
be found anywhere than among indepen- 
dent merchants today. But the march 
of progress goes on and the improved 
service retailers render consumers is 
spreading through city and _ town, 
through village and hamlet. Your whole- 
sale and retail distributors are affording 
you more effective and aggressive service 
than ever before. 


A PLUS SERVICE 

The wholesaler’s service is a plus ser- 
vice to both his supplier and his cus- 
tomer. To his supplier he offers the ser- 
vice of trained salesmen who bring to the 
personal attention of the retailer the 
merits of the processor’s merchandise. 
They demonstrate these merits by show- 
me methods. They open samples. They 
convince the merchant by sight, taste and 
color. The quality you put in the can, 
they put over to the retailer and he puts 
it over to the consumer—truly a happy 
chain of events. 

The wholesale grocer supplies retail 
outlets—the retail merchant, the public 
eating place, the hospital and other insti- 
tutions—with the varieties needed for 
their trade or use. He balances his own 
stock and keeps customers’ stocks in bal- 
ance. 

His delivery service functions with 
regularity and punctuality. By means 
therof the retail outlets whether in the 
densely populated areas or in the remote, 
sparsely settled regions are in effect 
hardly more than a block or two from his 
warehouse, 


PERMANENT OUTLET 

Wholesale grocers by reason both of 
their number and their warehouses stra- 
tegically located throughout the United 
States afford the processor a permanent 
outlet for his products—not an off and on 
purchase source, not a take all this year 
and none next year, not a welcome today 
and a throw-you-out tomorrow. 

In his diversity the wholesale grocer 
can take care of your packs down 
through the successive march of the cal- 
endars. This is a stability greatly to be 
desired—a jewel of greatest value. 

We are an old form of distribution, 
with young ideas. We have become re- 
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juvenated in contemplation of the possi- 
bilities of increased service and useful- 
ness amid the swift changes of the 
atomic era. 


WHOLESALE SALES UP 


WHOLESALE SALES—August sales 
of wholesale grocers increased 9 percent 
over August 1947, and were up slightly 
from July, according to confidential re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Census from 
577 wholesale grocers located throughout 
the country. Sales for the first 8 months 
of 1948 were up 6 percent from the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 

Non-affiliated full-line and also volun- 
tary-group grocery wholesalers recorded 
an average increase of 8 percent in sales 
for August 1948 compared with a year 
ago. Sales of specialty lines wholesalers 
increased 11 percent over the same peri- 
od, while sales of retailer-cooperative 
warehouses were up 15 percent. For the 
year-to-date (8 months) compared with 
the corresponding period of 1947, whole- 
sale grocers showed increases in dollar 
volume of sales as follows: non-affiliated 
full-line, 5 percent; voluntary-group, 4 
percent; retailer-cooperatives, 17 per- 
cent; specialty lines, 5 percent. In evalu- 
ating the figures it is well to remember 
that they are based on limited coverage, 
hence may not necessarily represent 
trends for all establishments in the re- 
spective groups. 

The total dollar volume of August 
sales by wholesale grocers (including 
those for whom data are not available) 
amounted to $779 million, according to 
estimates prepared by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Department. This 
figure was 8 percent above August 1947, 
and up 1 percent from the July 1948 esti- 
mate. 


INVENTORIES — Based on reports 
from 353 grocery wholesalers of all 
types, inventories (valued at cost) at the 
end of August were up 6 percent from 
a year ago. Stocks increased 3 percent 
during August. Measured in terms of 
weeks supply of merchandise, stocks on 
hand at the end of August were the 
equivalent of approximately 74% weeks 
sales—about the same as August 1947 
and pre-war August 1941. 


RETAIL SALES—August sales of re- 
tail grocery and_ grocery-fresh-meat 
stores were estimated at $2,013 million by 
the Office of Business Economics, off 3 
percent from August 1947, and down 9 
percent from July 1948. This was the 
first year-to year decrease since Septem- 
ber 1945, according to revised estimates 
of retail sales appearing on page 3 here- 
in. Chain store sales in August, however, 
estimated at $741 million or 37 percent 
of total, increased 2 percent from a year 
ago, but were off 10 percent from July 
1948. 
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Rogers Addresses Texas Canners 


Canada may prove to be the safety 
valve to this country’s 1948-49 canned 
citrus juice production, Watson Rogers, 
President of the National Food Brokers 
Association, told members of the Texas 
Canners Association, meeting in conven- 
tion in Monterey, Mexico, Oct. 21-23. He 
predicted that in a comparatively short 
time the present Canadian quota restric- 
tions on food imports from the United 
States would be liberally increased. 


“Among the products to receive higher 
quotas may be canned citrus,” he said, “I 


would not be surprised to see this hap- . 


pen the latter part of 1948 or the early 
part of 1949. Though these new quotas 
undoubtedly will be small compared to 
the volume used in our own country, the 
increase should have a very stabilizing 
effect on the citrus canning industry, 
provided the latter concentrates on pack- 
ing quality juice. No one should be mis- 
led into thinking that this re-opened mar- 
ket will provide an outlet for dumping 
poor quality products. The industry has 
long been cautioned to pack quality fruit 
only,” Mr. Rogers said. 

Recently returned from Canada, the 
food broker’s president said that the Ca- 
nadian financial picture had greatly im- 
proved over its poor position a year ago, 
Last year, he pointed out, Canadian ex- 
ports were about a billion dollars behind 
imports, creating a steady drain of dol- 
lars from that country. As a result of 
its strict program of quota restrictions 
and allocations, Canada is improving 
that position, gradually achieving a com- 
paratively healthy dollar situation. It 
was this position, he said, that gave 
promise of a revision in import quotas 
for U. S. food products. 

“In surveying the reaction of Canadian 
food brokers, I learned that they all be- 
lieved they would sell much more citrus 
than now if the quota limit were raised. 
In my opinion this additional outlet can 
greatly affect many citrus canners, even 
though it is small in comparison to ours,” 
he told the Texas packers. This, plus the 
possible outlet that might be opened by 
ECA buying of citrus, might prove to be 
the stabilizing influences this industry 
needs, he added. He cautioned the indus- 
try that this should not be misinter- 
preted as a signal for all-out speculative 
production, stating that the latter kind 
of production has long been the handicap 
of the citrus industry. 


DOMESTIC SITUATION 


Turning to the domestic marketing 
situation for canned foods, Mr. Rogers 
said that the trend to greater dependence 
on brands was certain to continue. This 
meant that each packer who sold under 
his own brands had to establish con- 
sumer acceptance for those brands. “In 
such an effort one of the most vital re- 
quirements is a wide, thorough distribu- 
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tion in the market areas used. Such con- 
sumer recognition can be secured only by 
selling all types of distributors, and not 
by limited coverage. Only through the 
food broker can you secure ‘complete cov- 
erage’, and this at a minimum of sales 
cost,” Mr. Rogers said. 

Discussing the coming sales season, he 
said that canners were likely to find that 
wholesale buyers would continue their 
policy of cautious buying. This necessi- 
tated canners to make sure that they had 
adequate financing and warehousing fa- 
cilities. The latter requirements were 
necessary, he said, to maintain a firm 
position for the industry. 


_ CANADA EASES IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


The Canadian Minister of Finance an- 
nounced in Ottawa October 19 that the 
Dominion is easing its import restric- 
tions on certain United States fruits and 
vegetables. 

In a report recéived by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Novem- 
ber 1 was designated as the effective date 
for permitting lettuce and tomatoes to 
enter Canada freely. Later, as individual 
conditions develop with respect to local- 
ized supplies and prices in Canada, un- 
restricted imports will be permitted for 
cabbage, carrots, celery, and spinach. 

The report also indicated an increase 
in Canada’s dollar allotment for the 
quota category of fruits and juices, ap- 
ples, potatoes, and onions for the cur- 
rent calendar quarter, with the quota 
being increased from the prevailing 50 
percent of the 1946-47 doilar value of 
such commodity imports to 70 percent of 
their 1946-47 value. 

Also, the report indicated that a new 
allotment for import of United States 
grapes is being established, for the cur- 
rent quarter, permitting 70 percent of 
the 1946-47 dollar volume. 

The Canadian Government said that 
the imported commodities will be subject 
to maximum mark-up control. 

Because of severe dollar shortages in 
its trade relations with the United 
States, Canada has maintained close con- 
trol over its imports from this country 
since November 1947. The easing of im- 
port restrictions on the United States 
fruits and vegetables listed above repre- 
sents both adjustments made in order to 
meet essential requirements of the Do- 
minion and improvement in its dollar ex- 
change position. 
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STUDY CITRUS MARKETING 
IN EUROPE 


A study of the citrus fruit and citrus 
product marketing situation in western 
Europe has been initiated by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations under 
the Research and Marketing Act pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. J. Henry Burke, Citrus Mar- 
keting Specialist, sailed for the United 
Kingdom on October 13 to begin the 
study which will take him into 10 Euro- 
pean countries and to French North 
Africa. 


Prior to World War II, European 
countries and Canada provided the mar- 
ket for the larger part of the exports of 
United State citrus fruits and products. 
Shortages of dollar exchange have held 
postwar shipments to a relatively low 
level, resulting in short supplies on Euro- 
pean markets. Mr. Burke’s study is for 
the purpose of obtaining information to 
aid the U. S. citrus industry in its ef- 
forts to rebuild foreign outlets for their 
products. 


The study will also include surveys to 
determine developments in producing 
areas in southern Europe and North 
Africa where considerable quantities of 
citrus fruits are grown, primarily for 
the European markets. 

Mr. Burke, who recently joined the 
staff of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, has had broad experience 
in both the production and marketing of 
citrus fruits. Prior to the initiation of 
the current European study, he confer- 
red with representatives of the domestic 
citrus industry in the large producing 
areas of California-Arizona, Texas, and 
Florida. 


OUT OF THE MARKET 


Bowman Apple Products Company, 
Mount Jackson, Virginia, has advised its 
metropolitan New York City representa- 
tives, Weis] & Sills, that they have with- 
drawn on all sizes of apple sauce effective 
immediately. 


OVERTIME RULES 


The new interpretation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act regarding certain 
types of premium payments for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays or at night 
will be enforced beginning October 18, 
William R. McComb, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Labor Department, has announced. 


DIETZ MOVES 


After more than 25 years in the Postal 
Station Building, C. L. Dietz & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis food brokers, have 
moved into new offices at 220 Virginia 
Avenue. 
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BETTER 


PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


Langsenkamp Universal Hot-Break Units, used 
in the preparation of stock for both juice and 
catsup, supplies continuous production, auto- 
matically controlled, and assures maximum 
yield of all elements that enrich flavor, im- 
prove body of product, and give greater 
eye appeal, 


Indiana Juice Extractor eliminates cor- 
ing. Extracts only flavor juice. 


Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper permits constant regul- 
ation of moisture content of pomace without loss of 
production time. Single Tank Continuous 
Juice Heating Units. 


Kook-More Units for fast 
cooks. Indiana Paddle 
Finisher for smooth vel- 
vety texture. 


BETTER Tomato Products 
BETTER Fruit and Vegetable Products 
BETTER Pumpkin 


® The use of Langsenkamp units reduces production cost— 
by eliminating manual operations, making man power more 
effective, reducing lost production hours, eliminating waste, 
and operating with low power consumption. Quality control is 
positive. Quality is added by increased yield of quality elem- 
ents and maintained with proper conditions of production. 
Whether it is in the production of pulped products or juices, 
Langsenkamp equipped production lines provide volume pro- 
duction at high levels of quality. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES°& ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
*® Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, 
Utah * Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * 
Tri-States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


EQUIPMENT 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vesting the crop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has long been recognized. 


Hamacheck Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Demand Good, Prices Steady—Retail Sales 

Heavy—The Farm Cost Situation—Canned 

Apples In The Spotlight—The Apple Situa- 
tion In The Valley of Virginia. 


THE MARKET —The canned foods 
market has gone along its accustomed 
way this week, with quite steady demand 
for the full line of canned foods, but with 
the buyers more anxious about shipments 
than about additional goods. The threat- 
ened railroad strike probably caused 
some of this, but now that that would 
seem to be definitely out of the way it 
will be interesting to watch the progress 
of the market, and we think it will be 
found that wholesale and retail outlets 
still feel that they are not sufficiently 
covered to carry through any interrup- 
tion by hard winter weather. And there 
was a threat of that this past week, but 
fortunately it blew out to sea, and all 
hands breathed easier. Plenty of time 
yet for real winter, and canners who 
have orders waiting shipment hope that 
it will be postponed for a long while. 


The Department of Commerce’s most 
recent report says: 

“Retail sales currently absorb a larger 
portion of consumer income than before 
the war, according to an analysis by the 
Office of Business Economics released in 
the October 18th issue of the Survey of 
Current Business, official monthly maga- 
zine of the Department of Commerce. 
The analysis appraises retail activity 
over the past two years in the light of 
the prewar relation of sales to disposable 
personal income. 

The extra expenditures at retail are 
going to the nondurable-goods stores, 
mainly to the food stores.” 

The man who comes into the canned 
foods market with ideas of prices based 
on two or three years ago is due for a 
shock. But not if he considers his own 
increased costs. The canners have to buy 
their canning crops from the growers, or 
raise them themselves (a more expensive 
manner, we are told) and the growers 
are up against raised costs just as every- 
one else is. The result cannot help but 
be higher prices. Read this from one of 
the latest reports of the USDA: 


“THE FARM COST SITUATION— 
Total farm production costs have mount- 
ed continuously for over a decade. This 
year they are the highest on record— 
over 3 times the prewar average and are 
likely to be higher in 1949. Prices for 
many cost items are expected to be still 
higher next year. Feed is an exception. 
Ferd prices have declined since early 
sprig and are now well below those of 
a year ago. They are expected to be 
lower in 1949 than in 1948. The rise 
in costs of other items probably will off- 
set wholly or in part the decline in food 
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costs. Net farm incomes have risen even 
more rapidly than costs because farmers 
have increased their volume of output 
by more than 30% and prices of farm 
products have risen more rapidly than 
cost rates. In 1947 net farm income for 
the country as a whole was the highest 
on record.” 


MARKET PRICES — We could pad 
this out considerably by quoting the mar- 
ket prices, but why do so when you have 
them on the accompanying page, cor- 
rected up to the time of going to press. 
These will, in all probability, cover every 
item you may be interested in, and that 
permits comparison. Demand is steady 
and so are prices. 

In the following markets you have the 
various items summarized, as they are 
affecting the market, and conditions 
everywhere are very much the same, due 
to rapid transportation and particularly 
the widespread information possibilities. 


CANNED APPLES —Canners are 
now busy on their apple packs, and we 
can do no better than quote the National 
Fruit Product Co.’s most recent circular, 
from Winchester, Va.: 


NO. 10 FANCY APPLES—Enclosed, 
are opening prices on White House No. 
10 Fancy Apples. (No. 10 tins, 6 to the 
case @ $8.75 per dozen.) 

Because we are faced with a curtailed 
pack we offer our S.A.P. contract holders 
50% delivery of the quantities on their 
contracts. To qualify under our offering 
firm orders must be sent us for quantities 
not to exceed 50% of original S.A.P. con- 
tracts and these firm orders must specify 
prompt shipment. 

The quantities of apples we may have 
to offer this season depends upon our 
ability to secure additional supplies of 
raw material. The raw material situation 
this season has been one of the most un- 
certain in our experience. 


WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN BEETS — 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. say: “We have 
had a severe reduction in the anticipated 
crop and it is quite certain we will have 
to make prorations throughout the many 
items of this commodity. We can not 
as yet say what the percentage of deliv- 
eries will be.” 


PINEAPPLE GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration is considering the issuance of 
U. S. Standards of Grades for Frozen 
Pineapple and has drawn up specifica- 
tions upon which it asks all interested 
persons to submit written data, views 
or arguments before the Standards are 
put into effect. Such briefs should be 
filed in quarduplicate with the Chief, 
Processed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
of the proposed standards are available 
at that address, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market In Hesitating Humor — Somewhat 
Bearish—Incoming Goods Slow Down Fur- 
ther Buying—But Little Reselling—Toma- 
toes Moving Slowly—Watching The Canned 
Pea Campaign—Price Cutting On Canned 
Corn Spreading—Pro-rating Green Beans— 
Cut In Sardine Prices—Pineapple Shortage 
Due Coast Shipping Strike—New Grapefruit 
Juice Prices—Apple Sauce Prices. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Oct. 22, 1948 


THE SITUATION—A disturbing lack 
of confidence has made itself evident in 
canned foods circles here during the past 
week, and while there is little in the 
cards to indicate any general break in 
canned food prices, distributors are even 
less inclined to make additional commit- 
ments at the present time. More buyer 
resistance to canned fish prices is devel- 
oping, and this perhaps may be signifi- 
cant. A bearish tinge was injected into 
the week’s news developments when 
Franklin J. Lunding, president of the 
Jewel Tea Co., told the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Food 
Chains in Chicago that, in his opinion, 
“There is no doubt about a downward 
trend in food prices.” 


THE OUTLOOK—Many distributors 
are reportedly finding their resources 
strained by incoming shipments from 
new packs, and consequently replacement 
buying may be expected to continue on 
the short side. It is indicated that dis- 
tributors generally will endeavor to push 
sales to the retail trade in order to liquid- 
ate at least part of their inventories as 
rapidly as possible. One encouraging 
note, however, is the lack of broad activ- 
ity in the resale market,—generally a 
good barometer of current holdings. 


TOMATOES—tThere has been only a 
limited demand for southern tomatoes 
during the week, but canners continue to 
base the market on a $1.30 price for 
standard 2s, f.o.b. canneries. The chains 
are doing a good business on tomatoes at 
retail, and will probably continue in the 
market for replacements right along. Re- 
ports from California state that demand 
for tomatoes and tomato products from 
West Coast canneries has fallen far 
short of expectations. It may well be. 
however, that the maritime strike which 
prevents water-borne shipments East, is 
at least partially at the root of this con- 
dition. 


PEAS—Interest is centering in the in- 
dustry’s current promotional campaign, 
which has enlisted wide support among 
wholesalers and retailers. Pricewise, the 
pea market was without important 
change during the week, in the East or 
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Peel Vegetables to Perfection 
Mountine Costs 


with FMC 
MODERN MACHINERY 


WITHOUT PEELING AWAY PROFITS 


For many years, this remarkable machine has 
been setting records; feeding and peeling two to 
three tons per hour continuously —with a minimum 
of waste—and without changing the shape of the 
original vegetable. 


Now it has been streamlined in design and still 
further improved. This new model FMC Continuous 
Vegetable Peeler does an even finer, faster and 
more economical job peeling and finishing Potatoes, 
, Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Rutabagas (or practically 
any other root vegetable). 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG showing complete 
line of cost-cutting, Modern FMC machinery for 
processing and packaging vegetables and fruits. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


tne SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


D-401 


ARTISTIC 


GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 
and Weatherproof Export 


7 | HE 


SIMPSON 


Shipping Containers 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 E. 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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at midwestern or Northwestern packing 
points. 


CORN—The downward adjustment in 
fancy corn prices made effective recently 
by Minnesota Valley and California 
Packing Corporation, lowering the mar- 
ket by 10 cents per dozen, is being met 
by most other prominent canners. Net 
effect of the reduction has been to center 
attention on the size of the 1948 pack, 
and curb additional buying. 


BEANS—New York State canners are 
prorating on deliveries of new pack fancy 
green and wax beans, with most sellers 
now entirely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. This condition has brought about 
more attention to offerings from canners 
in the Tri-States, where the market is 
showing a firm tone. Standards gener- 
ally rule firm at $1.30 for flat cut 2s. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Eastern 
canners are prorating deliveries on both 
beets and carrots from the new pack, 
and few sellers are still in the market 
due to the disappointing pack returns. 
California canners have advanced their 
prices to $1.25 for No. 2 fancy diced car- 
rots, with 10s at $5.25, the highest prices 
in several years. 


SALMON—Holdings of salmon in this 
area are extremely limited, with chums 
held at $24 per case here, pinks at $26 
and reds at $28. The market on the 
Coast is firm and unchanged. 


SARDINES—California canners, who 
opened at $11 on 1s oval sardines, drop- 
ped to $10, are now offering at $9.50 per 
case for prompt shipment. Lack of ex- 
port demand is a factor in the weakness 
of the market, while lower prices to fish- 
ermen have also contributed to the lower 
price basis. The Maine sardine situa- 
tion is also showing easiness, with the 
market now ranging $8 to $8.25 per case 
for keyless quarters, f.o.b. canneries, 
under continued limited demand, 


TUNA—Reports from California note 
some off-the-record offerings of albacore 
halves below $20 per case, although can- 
ners in the Northwest are still quoting 
$21.50 to $22. Demand fof tuna has not 
come up to expectations, and a definite 
buyer resistance is developing. 


PINEAPPLE — The continued mari- 
time strike on the West Coast, which has 
virtually halted deliveries of pineapple 
from the Hawaiian Islands, has made for 
a shortage in local distributing circles. 
While several cargoes have been in port 
for several weeks, they cannot be unload- 
ed. In consequence, growing demand for 
Cuban pineapple is in evidence, and can- 
ners have advanced the market 50 cents 
per case to $10.25 to $10.50 per dozen for 
No. 10 crushed, ex dock New York. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast re- 
ports note that many canners are closely 
sold on top grades of clings, with many 
canners now entirely withdrawn from the 
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market. The trade is looking for ad- 
vanced prices on the small unsold stocks 
now in first hands. Demand for apricots 
has shown little activity during the week, 
and the market is unchanged on the 
coast. Some interest is still being shown 
in new pack fruit cocktail, and canners 
are holding firm on the basis of opening 
prices. Only routine interest is shown in 
pears and plums, and inquiry for cher- 
ries is also on the short side. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida note 
increasing operations on the new pack, 
and offerings are becoming larger for 
prompt shipment. Grapefruit juice 2s 
are now being quoted at 72% cents for 
sweetened fancy, with 46-ounce at $1.55. 
On blended juice, 2s are held at 77% 
cents and 46-ounce at $1.75. Orange juice 
fancy lists at $1.90 for 46-ounce. No 
prices have been named as yet on seg- 
ments or citrus salad. 


APPLE SAUCE—New pack Virginia 
apple sauce offerings were withdrawn 
this week, following fair sales at $1.15 
and upwards for fancy 2s. New York 
State packers continue to quote fancy at 
$1.25, f.o.b. canneries, with canners in 
the Empire State reported drawing heav- 
ily upon raw stock from Virginia as a 
result of the short crop here this year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Slow, Lacking Spirit—Warehouses 
Crowded—Pool Cars The Rule—One With 
11 Buyers In It—Salmon Unchanged—Cit- 
rus Juices Active—Apple Sauce Held Very 
Firmly—Some Reductions In Canned Corn 
Price—Cranberry Sauce To The Fore. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago IIl., Oct. 22, 1948 


THE MARKET — Business remains 
very slack in Chicago this week. Prac- 
tically all the brokers on the street, with 
the exception of those who have a heavy 
line of holiday items, are complaining 
about the slowness of trading and the 
lack of any spirit to the market. Dis- 
tributors are still talking mainly about 
how crowded their warehouses are and 
figuring out the least possible amount of 
merchandise they can order in any one 
shipment. The result, of course, is that 
a substantial part of the shipments ar- 
riving here are pool cars and pool trucks. 
At least one car of west coast merchan- 
dise has recently arrived with eleven buy- 
ers in it. 


SALMON is continuing at about the 
same level, although some conbination 
deals are showing up on some items. 
Tall chums are still quoted at $21.00 and 
a price was broadcast in the market by 
one of the large buying organizations of 
$20.00 this week, although packers on the 
coast when questioned about this insisted 
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there are no good quality chums avail- 
able at $20.00. Pinks are quoted at 
$24.00 still, although there is at least one 
offering in the market here of a combina- 
tion deal of an equal quantity of pinks 
at $23.00 with chum talls at $21.00. Tall 
reds are quoted at $27.00 to $28.00 still 
and there is very little movement at these 
prices in view of the recent arrival of a 
good deal of $26.00 reds. 


CITRUS JUICES—There is continu- 
ing activity in old pack citrus juices, 
with some carload sales of unsweetened 
fancy blend having been made at $1.70. 
Orange juice is still holding around $2.00 
and 46 oz. Grapefruit juice at around 
$1.45 to $1.50. There are some prices on 
new pack citrus products but buyers here 
are not paying much attention to them 
as yet as in practically every case where 
purchases of citrus juices are being made 
here, old pack is being specified as most 
buyers here consider it is too early to 
secure satisfactory quality juice of the 
new pressings. 


APPLE SAUCE is displaying firm- 
ness here, with some substantial sales 
having been made at the opening prices 
of around $1.15 to $1.20 out of the Shen- 
andoah Valley and about $1.25 out of 
New York. However, there have been 
several withdrawals from the market re- 
cently and most packers of apple sauce 
are advising that it will be necessary for 
them to raise their prices by about the 
first of the month. Some factors visit- 
ing the trade here have told the buyers 
that they expect the general level of 
apple sauce to be around $1.35 within 
about three months from all sections, 
and although buyers here are not con- 
vinced of that picture, still a number of 
them have moved in for some supplies. 
The crop in Virginia is reported to be 
lighter than originally figured, although 
still of good size. The quality currently 
being packed, based on samples shown 
the trade here, is very good from both 
the Shenandoah Valley and New York. 


CORN—There seems to be quite an 
adequate supply of corn to take care of 
the needs of the market this year. Some 
of the very large factors in corn have 
voluntarily reduced their prices on the 
No. 10 size about 50c a dozen on whole 
kernel, and the general average is around 
$9.00 for fancy whole kernel now, with 
about $8.50 on extra standard. In 
No. 2’s, fancy whole kernel is running 
around $1.65 to $1.75, and extra stand- 
ard at around $1.45, with No. 2 fancy 
cream style at around $8.50. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Some busi- 
ness is being done in the market here on 
cranberry sauce now, and there is a 
spread of about 30c a dozen in the prices 
quoted. There is one quotation on the 
market of $1.30 f.o.b. eastern factory, 
and there are other prices ranging up to 
the net price of around $1.60 f.o.b. fac- 
tory on the part of the advertised 
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COMPARE 


Check your present efficiency, capacity and quality 
production. Will it be adequate to meet the next 
season’s demands? 


Engineering Efficiency 
CRCO equipment is engineered to recover the more 
profitable, higher grades that mean profit to you. It 
performs in an even-flow, synchronized manner that 
eliminates bottlenecks and costly delays. 


Quality Production 
CRCO equipment is built by specialists who under- 
stand processing requirements and the need for as 
near to automatic lines as it is possible to get. 


Experienced Service 
When you need expert service —in planning, in buy- 
ing equipment, in its satisfactory operation, CRCO’s 
field offices, engineers, service men and sales repre- 
sentatives are anxious to help you. Calljon CRCO 
at any time! 


rie ws CO.m. 
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Eserything ™ HE-FOOD-: 


Ayars Machine Gompaay 


AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY (209) 


THE 1948 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY! _ Enter your order for the 39th edition. Compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. Distributed free to members of the 
National Canners Association. Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
terested in the canning industry. Get your order in now. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


STURDY IN CONSTRUCTION 
EFFICIENT IN OPERATION 


DESIRED IN ANY INDUSTRY 
Design, materials and production methods combined to assure long 


life and trouble-free operation have placed equipment by Robins in 
@ recognized position in every field of conveying operations. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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brands. There are some orders being 
placed, although the volume is not par- 
ticularly large and individual orders are 
practically all of the pool car variety. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Late—Light Showers Have Done No 
Harm—Outcome Or Outlook On Some Crops 
— Business Showing Improvement — Larger 
Orders Now The Rule—Tomato Pack Less 
Than Last Year—Green Beans Well Sold Up 
—Fall Pack Spinach In Demand—Smaller 
Output Of Orange Juice—Sardine Canning 
Ending Because Of Fishermen’s High Prices 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 22, 1948 


CROP REPORTS — The October re- 
port of the California Crop Reporting 
Service describes September weather as 
generally favorable for California fruit 
and nut crops, with early October of a 
similar nature, Light showers have fallen 
but no serious damage has been done. 
Maturity of crops has been late and in 
many cases harvested tonnages have fall- 
en below earlier estimates. 


APPLES—Production of apples is in- 
dicated to be 6,350,000 bushels, against 
11,082,000 bushels last year. This fruit 
ran to small sizes, because of the drought. 


ORANGES — Production of oranges 
for the 1948-49 season promises to be 
about 18,600,000 boxes, or less than that 
of 1947-48 or 1946-47. 


The fig crop was very late and on Octo- 
ber 1 estimates were 75 per cent of full 
crop, or much less than earlier estimates. 


Grapes promise a total production of 
2,773,000 tons. Estimated production for 
1947 was 2,872,000 tons. 

The preliminary estimate of cling 
peach production is placed at 506,000 
tons, compared with 513,000 tons in 1947. 
The crop of freestone peaches amounted 
to about 246,000 tons, compared with 
287,000 tons last year. 


The olive crop is reported at 67 per 
cent of a full crop, or the largest since 
1940, but the fruit is running to small 
sizes. 


Bartlett pears were a rather light crop 
at 214,000 tons, compared with 296,000 
tons in 1947 and 268,000 tons in 1946. 
A larger than usual percentage was used 
for canning. Pears of varieties other 
than Bartletts were also a light crop at 
an estimated 32,000 tons. Last year 
49,000 tons were produced, and the year 
before, 42,000 tons. 


The preliminary estimate of the prune 
crop is for 177,000 tons, compared with 
201,000 tons in 1947, and a ten year aver- 
age of 206,000 tons. 


IMPROVING—October business is re- 
ported by canners and brokers as show- 
ing quite an improvement over that pre- 
vailing through most of September, with 
this covering most items in the list. 
Prices are being quite well maintained, 
especially on fruits, and orders of late 
have been running a little larger in size. 
Some fairly large quantities of canned 
foods are tied up in vessels and on 
wharves affected by the maritime strike, 
and in some instances the new business 
placed is to take the place of earlier pur- 
chases. Canners and brokers are busy 
with much added office work as a result 
of transportation difficulties. Some East- 
ern brokers are urging canners to make 
deliveries as soon as possible, fearing 
possible cancellations. 


FRUIT PRICES —The distributing 
trade seems impressed by the decided 
show of strength in California canned 
fruit prices and are buying more freely 
of cling peaches and pears. The latter 
got off to a rather slow start and some 
price adjustments downward were made, 
but these now seem to be on a stable 
basis. Apricots in the better qualities 
are moving more freely and a closer 
cleanup than during the past two years 
seems in sight. 


TOMATOES—With the canning of to- 
matoes nearing an end speculation on the 
size of the pack is attracting the atten- 
tion of the trade, but all are agreed that 
this will be much smaller than last year, 
and much smaller than early expecta- 
tions. A considerable part of the pack 
of peeled tomatoes has been sold and deep 
inroads made into the surplus of tomato 
products. Inquiries have been coming in 
from some markets for Italian style to- 
matoes, once quite an important item, 
but now canned in but comparatively 
small quantities. Recent sales have been 
made, as follows: No. 1s, $1.56; No, 2%s, 
$2.65, and No. 10s, $8.00. However, some 
canners do not seem to be having any 
difficulty in moving their packs of No. 
2%s at $2.80. Sales of 6-0z. paste, also 
made from pear-shaped tomatoes, are 
being made at $7.00 a case. 


BEANS—tThe market on green beans 
is quite firm, with most of the Califor- 
nia and Pacific Northwest packs dis- 
posed of. In California, canners are 
prorating on 2-sieve, 4-sieve and 6-sieve 
cut beans in No. 2s, and on 2-sieve cuts 
in No. 10s. Announcements of prorating 
are also coming out of the Northwest. 


SPINACH—A good demand has de- 
veloped for fall pack spinach, owing to 
the close cleanup on spring pack, and 
some canners are declining to accept fur- 
ther orders until they are sure they can 
fill those already booked. The market 
for fancy is largely at $1.25 for No. 2s, 
$1.55 for No. 2%s and $5.00 for No. 10s. 


KRAUT—Some sales of sauerkraut by 
canners having widespread operations 
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are reported at $1.32% for No, 2%s. 
These are for Mid-Western shipment. 


ORANGE JUICE—The season’s pack 
of orange juice in California is proving 
about one-half as large as that of last 
year, owing to adverse crop conditions. 
Prices are largely 95 cents for 12 0z., 
$1.25 for No. 2s and $2.90 for 46-0z. At- 
torney-General Frederick Napoleon How- 
ser, of California, has recently rendered 
an opinion to the effect that canned 
orange juice is a by-product of an 
orange, within the meaning of the law, 
while fresh orange juice is not. He has 
advised, in answer to a query, that the 
State Agricultural code only specifies 
quality standards for by-products of an 
orange and that in his opinion a by-prod- 
uct was one that underwent processing 
or manufacturing. Since canning of juice 
or concentrates is processing, the prod- 
ucts are considered by-products and must 
conform to agricultural quality stand- 
ards, 


SARDINES—The canning or sardines 
has largely come to a close in California, 
owing to the refusal of canners to pay 
the $67.50 a ton demanded by fishermen. 
Landings at San Francisco and Monterey 
for the season to date have been larger 
than a year ago, but those at San Pedro, 
despite a favorable start, have fallen off 
sharply. Ovals in mustard or tomato 
sauce have dipped in price to $9.50 a 
case, with talls natural down to $7.50. 
Other items in the California canned fish 
list are also a little lower with fancy 
solid pack white meat albacore at $20.50 
a case for %s, standard at $19.50, and 
flaked at $15.00. No. 1 tall jack mackerel 
is offered at $7.50 and Pacific mackerel 
in the same size at $8.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp Taken—Frozen Shrimp Hold- 

ings—The Season’s Pack To Date—Good In- 

crease At Canneries—Better Oyster Weather 
Planting Oysters In Alabama. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 22, 1948 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in- 
creased 660 barrels the week ending 
October 8, 1948, over the previous week, 
and the canneries received 349 more bar- 
rels of shrimp. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 8, 1948 were as follows: 

Louisiana 7,325 barrels, including 3,230 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,150 
barrels, including 704 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 221 barrels, Texas 3,757 
barrels and Florida (Gulf area) 618 bar- 
rels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
for the week ending October 8, 1948, 
total holdings of frozen shrimp increased 
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384,860 pounds and were approximately 
1,524,720 pounds more than four weeks 
ago. Total holdings were approximately 
474,990 pounds less than one year ago. 


There was a fairly good movement of 
freight car shipments of frozen shrimp 
from this section the week ending Octo- 
ber 8, 1948 as six cars were shipped from 
Texas to Illinois; one car Texas to New 
Jersey; one car Texas to Michigan, one 
car Texas to Massachusetts; one car 
Louisiana to Virginia and two cars 
Texas to Texas, making a total of 12 
cars. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 12,871 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 9, 1948, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 260,472 standard cases. 


Practically the same amount of shrimp 
have been produced during the past two 
months and the amounts were 51,819 bar- 
rels in Sept. and 52,948 barrels in Aug. 
However, the canneries in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama received 23,357 
barrels in September and 37,682 barrels 
in August. 


The amount of shrimp produced during 
the first nine months of this year show 
an increase over the amount produced 
during the same period last year as 201,- 
406 barrels were produced the first nine 


months of 1948 and 163,830 barrels the 
first nine months of 1947. The canneries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
received 84,723 barrels the first nine 
months of 1948 and 49,886 barrels the 
first nine months of 1947, 


OYSTERS—We’ve had hot weather all 
through the first part of the oyster sea- 
son and as a consequence the demand has 
been light, but we’ve had a change in the 
weather this week with minimum tem- 
peratures of 40 to 50 degrees which is 
good oyster weather and consumption of 
oysters should increase considerably. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 8, 1948 were 3,118 barrels 
in Louisiana; 592 barrels in Alabama 
and 1,126 barrels in Florida (Gulf area), 
which is 187 barrels more than the pre- 
vious week. 


No canning of oysters has taken place 
so far this season and none expected un- 
til the latter part of December. 

“100,000 BARRELS OF OYSTERS 
TO BE PLANTED IN ALABAMA”— 
An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Register and is 
quoted here below: 


“MONTGOMERY — One-tenth of a 
million barrels of seed oysters will be 
planted in the oyster-producing waters of 
Alabama between now and next Summer, 


it was stated Saturday by Conservation 
Director Bert E. Thomas.” 


“Forty thousand barrels of the tiny 


‘bivalves that will, within a year and a 


half or two years, become table delica- 
cies, were planted last fiscal year in Mo- 
bile, Bon Secour and Portersville Bays 
and other areas.” 


“Bids have been requested by Director 
Thomas to plant the 100,000 barrels of 
seed oysters. The bids will be wer 
Nov. 15 in his Montgomery office.” 


“Dr. Alan F. Archer, state ecologist, 
will visit the Mobile Bay areas for a 
period beginning October 25 to make an 
inspection of existing reefs and selection 
of possible new oyster bottoms. Upon 
his report will hinge the placement of the 
young oysters.” 


PICKETT & COMPANY MOVES 


Pickett & Company, Chicago food brok- 
ers, have moved into larger quarters at 
500 N. Dearborn Street. Harold Coleman 
and Irving MacDonald have been added 
to the sales staff in an expansion pro- 
gram. 


FULLER-GAY MOVES 


Fuller-Gay, Atlanta, Georgia food 
brokers, have moved into their new ware- 
house located at #5 Produce Row. 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENDING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING 


Thane Conneany Westminster Md 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS— 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CREMOG ENIZERS 
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EQUIPMENT 


ILKERS—ROD SHAKER 
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V-3-C 


48 Hour Delivery 
CAN CASES 


V-3-S (SAN P 108 Specifications 
JAN P-108 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


UNITED CONTAINER COMPANY 


56th and Lancaster Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Phone: Greenwood 3-8000 
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ANCHOR HOCKING STAFF 
CHANGES 


Mr. William V. Fisher, President of 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, has announced the follow- 
ing staff alignments which become effec- 
tive at once: 

Mr. E. M. Lawrence, formerly Assis- 
tant Sales Manager of the Container Di- 
vision, becomes Assistant Director of 
Package Sales. Mr. Lawrence has been 
with the Company since 1930, having 
originally been employed at Salem Glass 
Works, Salem, New Jersey, a plant which 
became a part of the Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation by a merger in 1937. 

Mr. J. E. Bellinger, formerly Manager 
of the Detroit Container and Closure 
Sales Office of Anchor Hocking, becomes 
Sales Manager of General Line Contain- 
ers. Mr. Bellinger has been associated 
with the Company since 1934, serving 
over various periods of time as sales rep- 
resentative in Milwaukee, Chicago and 
New York territories. He became Man- 
ager of the Detroit Sales Office in 1946. 

Mr. E. Wells, with the Company since 
1939 and a Container Division Assistant 
Sales Manager, beccmes Sales Manager 
of Carbonated Beverage Ware and Spe- 
cialties. Mr. Wells also continues, as in 
the past, in charge of sales recruiting, 
expense budgets and controls and per- 
formance records. 


Mr. B. P. Fox, formerly Manager of 
the Cleveland Container and Closure 
Sales Office, has been transferred to the 
Chicago Sales Office of the Container 
and Closure Division. Mr. Fox came 
with the Tableware Division of the Com- 
pany in 1931 and was transferred to the 
Container Division in 1936. He was as- 
sociated with the Chicago Container and 
Closure Sales Office for ten years before 
transfer to Cleveland in 1946. 


Mr. G. H. Pickens, sales representa- 
tive at the Baltimore Container and 
Closure Sales Office since 1942, becomes 
Manager of the Cleveland Sales Office of 
the Container and Closure Division. 


Mr. D. W. Sankey, formerly of the 
Chicago Container and Closure Sales 
Office, becomes Manager of the Detroit 
Office of the Container and Closure Divi- 
sion. Mr. Sankey came with Anchor 
Hocking in 1940 and has been associated 
with the Louisville as well as the Chic- 
ago Office of the Container and Closure 
Division. 


BASIC APPOINTMENT 


Harry S. Paes, Sales Representative in 
the Southeastern territory of Basic Food 
Materials, Inc., Vermilion, Ohio, has been 
appointed District Sales Manager in 
charge of sales for Eastern Ohio, New 
York, and Western Pennsylvania area. 


TOMATO SPRAY EXPERIMENT 


In an effort to hasten the ripening of 
tomatoes to beat early frost and rain 
damage at the end of each season, the 
California Packing Corporation is ex- 
perimenting with a 30 acre plot near 
Woodland, California, using a hormone 
spray. Treated plants in the plot were 
found to be heavy with ripe tomatoes 
while on the untreated plots tomatoes 
were small and still green. The hormone 
formula stimulates the activity of the 
pollen and tomatoes are produced with 
fewer seeds. The spray also helps blos- 
soms to hold during critical weather peri- 
ods. The cost of the spray is about $1.25 
an acre. 


VACATIONING 


Miss Sylvia Kempton, secretary of the 
Canners League of California, with of- 
fices at San Francisco, is on vacation, 
visiting relatives in Chicago. 


JOINS RESEARCH LAB 


Dr. Elizabeth Boboz, expert on food 
technology and agricultural chemistry, 
has joined the Food Research Labora- 
tories of the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Palo Alto, Calif. 


MORRAL CORN 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 


For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 
HUSKER 


With either steel or rubber 


Write for Catalog and 
further particulars 


Either Single or Double Cut 


CUTTER 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted er . 
machines manufactured 


308 W. Washington St. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
e Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio A 
Peas Beane Sweet Com 
| Prompt \/ Delivery 
| 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........4.. 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ko. 
Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2........... 1. 55 
No. 10 7.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut gr., 3 sv.....2.00-2.05 
4 sv. 1.90 
Ex. Std., 3 sv. 1.65 
Std., 6 sv. 1.35 
MIDWEST 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 sv. ........2.00-2.10 
10.25-10.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2, a Whole, 3 sv.....2.35-2.50 
11.75-12.00 
No. 2, Fey 2.00 
No. 1 10.00 
Texas, Ne. Tix. 1.45 
BEETS 


Midwest, Fey. Cut, No, 2%5...... 
Sliced, No. 2 


5-5.75 
Whole, No. 2, 20/0 - 

CARROTS 

No. 10 5.75 

No. 10 5.75 

>.00-5.25 

CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W. K., Gold., No. 2....1.65-1.75 

1.30 

--9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ... 4501.55 
Fey., C. S. Gold., No. .55°1.65 

8.50-9.00 
1.40-1.50 

No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 2 1.30 

No. 10 7.75 
East 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 2...... 1.70-1.75 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., W.K. Golden, 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2......1.60-1.65 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.55-1.65 

No. 303 1.45-1.50 

No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., C.S. Wh. 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
Std., C.S. White, No. 2......ccce0e 1.35 
N. Y. Fey., C.S. Gold., No. 1......1.15 

No. 2 1.75 

PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

No. 10, Fey.. 2 
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No. 10, 7.50 
1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ......... 1.20 


NO. 10, SW 7.00 
No. 10, Std., 4 sv. ....... 


Std., Ungraded, No. 1 .. 
No. 2 


No. 10 6. 00 
Pa., No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv...... a 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 

5 sv. 7.50 
7.25 
Ex. Std., No. 10, 5 sv ..6.50-6.75 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 1.25 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.15 

No. 2 1.10-1.20 

No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ......... 1.00-1.05 

6.00 
New YorkK, SWEETS 

3 sv. 1.90 

No. 10 9.75 

4 sv. 1.80 

No. 10 9.00 

5 sv. 1.50-1.60 

No. 10 8.50 

Ungraded 1.55-1.65 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. .... 
Mipwest, SWEEIs 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. ... oa 

No. 10 a 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv.............1.85-1.90 
Now 2, Ex. Std, SW. 1.45-1.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded : 

1.10-1.15 
MIDWEST, ALASKAS 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv 2.35-2.40 

11.25-11.75 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ........7.50-8.00 
New 3, 4 1.20 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv.... 7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv. ...... 1.20-1.25 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv 1,101.15 


No. 2, Fey., 5 sv. 
POTATOES, Sweer, 
Syrupack, No. 2% 


No. 3, Squat 
PUMPKIN 
Eastern, Fey., No. 2a... 05 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midiwent, NO. 2 1.10 
No. 2% 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 4.00-4.25 
N. Y., Fey., No. 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1501.25 
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No. 2% 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Nominal 

Nominal 
Nominal 
Tri-States, Ex. 'Std., 

No. 1 1.10-1.15 

No. 2 1.60-1.75 

No. 2% 2.25-2.35 

No. 10 7.25-7.75 

No. 2 1.35-1.40 

No. 2% 2.00-2.15 

No. 10 7.10-7.50 
Midwest, Std., No. 2 .......... 1.35-1.40 

No. 2% 1.90-1.95 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 2% 2.35-2.50 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Fey., No. 2 2.00-2.25 

No. 2% 2.75-2.85 

No. 10 8.00 
Calif., S.P., Fey., No. 1......1.55-1.60 

No. 2 1.95-2.00 

No. 2% 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.20-1.30 

No, 2 1.45-1.50 

-8214-1.90 

6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.40-1.50 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 2 1.30 

No. 10 6.25 

TOMATO PUREE 
Md., No. 1, Spec. Grav. 1.045.... .85 

No. 10 6.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1............ -80- .85 

No. 2 1.50 

No. 10 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Ex. Std., 8 1.15 

14 oz. 1.50 
No. 10, Fey. 10.00 
Ind., No. 10 11.25 
14 oz., Fey., 1.90 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.85 

No. 10 11.00 

TURNIP GREENS 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Virginia, 

No. 2 1.15-1.25 
New York, No. 2 ........000:0000-.1.2521.35 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 2.75-2.85 

No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No. 24) 2.4214-2.521%4 

No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Water 5.50 

BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 2, Water............ 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 14.25 
CHERRIES 

No. 2, Heavy 

No. 10 —_— 

No. 2 

No. 2% 

No. 10 .... —_—. 

No. 10 — 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.85-3.95 
No. 10 13.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.75-2.85 
Choice, No. 246 2.60-2.70 


Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.45 

Fey., No. 10 9.00 

Choice, No. 10 8.50 

SP. Mia, Na -75 

PEARS 

Calif. Bartlett, Fey., 

No. 2% 4.25 
Fey.. No. 10 14.75 

No. 1 T 2.70 
No. 1 T 
No. 1 T 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 3.25 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 2 


Crushed, Fey., No. 2 


Chunks, Fey., No. 2 ..... 


Cuban, Crushed, No. 1 
No. 2 


Sliced, No. 2% ..... 
No. 10 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Virginia, 46 oz. 


Quart Bot. 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


46 oz., Fla. 


No. 10, Fla. 


46 oz. 


GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2, Fla. 


Texas 


46 oz., Fla. 


Texas 


ORANGE 
6 oz., Fla. 


46 oz., Fila. .... 
Fey., No. 2, Cal. 
46 oz., Cal. 


PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 
No. 10 . 
Tri-State, NG. 1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2........1.15-1.17% 
46 oz. 2.40-2.65 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
46 oz. 2.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
4.75-5.00 
SALMON (per case) 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 27.00-28.00 
Pink, No. 1 T 24.00 
1%’s, Flat 15.00 
Flat 


SARDINES—PEk ¢ Ast 
Calif., 


Ovals, 48/1 Ib.. 


Tomato Sauce 9.50-10.00 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 8.00-8.50 
SHRIMP, Gutr 
Medium 4.50 
Large 4.75 
Jumbos 5.00 
TUNA—PeEr CAsF 
48/%’s, Light Meat.......... 16.25-16.75 
Albacore, Fey., White, 
20.50-22.00 
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N. W., SWEETS 

No. 2, 3 BV. 8001.90 

No. 2, Fey., 4 SV. 6001.65 

é 
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FISHERY NOTES 


COMMERCIAL FISHING IN THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Department of State announced 
September 29th the policy of this Gov- 
ernment relating to commercial fishing 
operations in the United States Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
policy was approved by the Departments 
of State, Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Interior as a guide to the administration 
of the Trust Territory and will have the 
effect of opening the area to commercial 
fishing. Rich fishery resources,—particu- 
larly tuna,—are available in the waters 
around this Territory in an area as large 
as the continental United States. The 
Territory, itself, contains scarcely as 
much land area as the State of Dela- 
ware. Several commercial fishing com- 
panies have shown interest in beginning 
fishing operations immediately. It is pos- 
sible that an industry can be built on the 
fishery resources that will eventually pay 
a considerable part of the administrative 
cost of the Territory. 


Fishing operations will be under the 
strict control of the High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory in order that the 
welfare of the native inhabitants can be 
safeguarded and the harvesting of the 
resources can be undertaken along ade- 
quate conservation lines, 


Fishing opportunities will be equally 
available to the fishing enterprises of all 
nations except that the High Commis- 
sioner will have discretion in excluding 
enterprises for reason of security or for 
the purpose of carrying out the obliga- 
tion to promote the advancement of the 
inhabitants. 


FRENCH FISH MARKET 


Retail prices for canned fish in France 
are so high, writes Arthur M. Sandberg, 
Fishery Marketing Specialist of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, that a large part 
of these products is purchased for hor 
d’oeuvres and for picnics. Because the 
French are not accustomed to prepare 
full meals from canned fish, small-sized 
cans predominate. Mr. Sandberg, who 
is making a survey in Europe on detail 
from this Service for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations under their Re- 
search and Marketing Act Program, in- 
dicates that a large variety of canned 
items, including several from the United 
States, is available to consumers. Can- 
ned fish has been removed from ration- 
ing, and now moves more freely on the 
markets, though prices are controlled. 


France consumes large quantities of 
fresh and frozen fish. Frozen fish usually 
are thawed when sold at retail, due to a 
lack of refrigeration in the markets. Im- 
ports, mainly from other European 
sources, supplement large local landings. 
Prices for fresh fish are relatively high. 
Fish seen in Paris markets were small as 
compared with the same or similar 
species on United States markets. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 5, 1948 
—Cannery Field Men Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


OCTOBER 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 4-6, 1948—35th Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Association of Canners State & Regional 
Secretaries, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Board of Directors and Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill . 


NOVEMBER 13-16, 1949 — 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation of America, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con- 
vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ge. 


December 5-8, 1948— 44th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 6, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 6-8, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J 
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DECEMBER 7-9, 1948 — Michigan 
State Horticultural Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 8-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—68rd Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners. Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 16, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners. Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 6-7, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 8-16, 1949—National Fish- 
ing Show, Chamber of Commerce, San 
Diego, Calif. 


JANUARY 10-14, 1949—3rd National 
Materials Handling Show, Material Han- 
dling Institute, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


JANUARY 11-14, 1949—Annual Meet 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 14-19, 1949—Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 14-20, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing National Canners Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 15, 1949—Annual Dinner- 
Dance, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 16, 1949—Annual Dinner, 
7:00 P. M., Old Guard Society, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 17, 1949— Annual Ban- 
quet, 7:00 P. M., Young Guard Society, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 17, 1949— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18, 1949—Fred Waring 
Show, 8:45 P. M., Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, Ballroom, Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1949—41st Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full 
line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms 
close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—One 40 Horsepower Steammaster Boiler, water 
tube construction, completely automatic, new condition; Two 
Stainless Steel Steamjacketed Kettles, 150 gal. each, new condi- 
tion, complete with 2% in. outlets and valves, 100 lbs. working 
pressure. Whitten Bros. Co., P. O. Box 652, Paris, Tex. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL? Contact us! Choice 
equipment for prompt shipment, Pfaudler Steam Peeling Table; 
Urschel Model “B” Dicer; BC Tomato Scalder 15 tons HR.; 
Ayars 7 pocket Universal Filler, Filler Machine 2 and 4 Piston 
Fillers; Fruit Sorting Table 40’ x 3’ and Washer; Standard 
Knapp Labeler adj. from 10’s down; two and three Basket Re- 
torts; FMC Juice Extractor SS. 5 H.P. 3 ph. Motor; new Stain- 
less Steel Tanks and Jacketed Kettles; Belt and Roller Convey- 
ors; Mixers, ete. Send for Bulletin A-21. The Machinery & 
Equipment Corp., 583 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Sargent Sweet Corn Harvester for mount- 
ing on IHC Model M. Tractor. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Han- 
over, Pa. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating, Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 


’ Choppers, Peelers; Homogenizers, Viscolizers; Washers, Blanch- 


ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Brand new 100 gal. Stainless Steel Steam- 
Jacketed Kettle; stainless inner and outer jackets, tested 90 p.s.i, 
complete with stand, bronze valve, proved safety valve, ready 
for immediate shipment. Also used 75-gal. Copper Steam- 
Jacketed Kettle, $60.00. Also three new Groen 80 gal. Stainless- 
Clad Kettles, $150 each. Immediate delivery. Adv. 48113, The 
Canning Trade. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country's 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Veelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment ag well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
8166—FEEDER & PARKER: Boutell Double, with motor, nearly new, 

used 3 weeks on experimental work only $ 350.00 
8164—PICKLE SLICER: CRCC Model 10, with 1 HP motor, 7/32nd 

slicers. Purchased new in 1947, in first class condition ............00« 850.00 
8160—PEPPER WASHER: L. W. Wheatly, belt driven, with hopper, cap. 

60 bu. per hr., 2 yrs. old 100.00 
8247—CAN LABELER: Burt, will handle #10 Can, recond. and guat....... 1,200.00 
8226—BOOT CONVEYORS: (4) Hansen, 16” buckets, new chain, complete 

with idlers & head shafts. Ea. 350.00 
8220—DRAIN REELS: (6) Scott EL 200, belt drive, Ea. ....ccccccccsccseeseneee 140.00 
8190—KETTLES: (about 30) aluminum, 40 and 50 gal. cap., jacketed and 

mounted on pipe legs, with bottom outlet. 40 gal. each, 0.0... 125.00 

50 gal. each 150.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilf and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


LABELER FOR SALE — World Special Semi-Automatic 
Labeler; will handle flat bottles or flasks, capacity 20-40 bpm, 
first-class condition. Adv. 48114, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 New-Way Adjustable 1944 Model Labeler; 
1 New-Way 1946 Model 46 oz. Case Packer. Adv. 48116, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. Compressors: Par 5 hp methyl- 
chloride—$600; Frick 4 x 4, 7% hp ammonia—$700; York 3 x 3, 
5 hp—$600; Creamery Package 3 hp—$300. Fillers: Ertel 5- 
spout for wines, tonics, ete.—$300; U. S. 12-spout straight line 
—$300; Elgin 20-spout rotary—$500; two Creamery Package 
6-spout milk Fillers—$100 ea. Miscellaneous: Gedge-Gray 
combination Sifter and Mixer—$150; 20th Century Bottle 
Rinser, 8’ long for qts. and half-gals.—$300; two Milk Pasteur- 
izers: 1—200 gal. glass lined—$100; 1—Wright 100 gal. stain- 
less—$200; 300’ used 15” roller case Conveyor; Farrar & Trefts 
6 hp Boiler, ASME inspected, complete—$300. Miscellaneous 
other items, priced to sell. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—3 Model B Bean Snippers, $350.00 each; 1 #5 
Bean Pregrader, $250.00; 1 Robins Improved Automatic Bean 
Cutter, $250.00. Write: Box 1471, Jacksonville, Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Machinery in excellent condition; every- 
thing needed for processing Tomatoes; Catsup; Puree; Juices; 
Green Beans; Peas; Lima Beans; and Corn. Cook Room and 
Warehouse Equipment. Write at once for quotations on equip- 
ment interested in. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp 1947 Model Adjustable Label- 
er; 1 Standard-Knapp 1947 Model 46 oz. Case Packer. Adv. 
48117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Stainless Kettles: One brand new Lee 100- 
gallon Stainless Steel Kettle, 90 p.s.i., stainless inner and outer 
jackets, complete with stand, safety valve, 3s jacketed; our price 
$400 crated f.o.b., never used; new price about $430; must be 
sold; subject to prior sale only. Adv. 48118, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4898, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 4899, 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker for #10 cans. Could use old 
style Wonder Cooker. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


WANTED—Tomato Puree packed in 5 gallon cans. Needed 
for prompt shipment by canner. Quote gravity and price in 
truck lots. Adv. 48119, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Crop Concord Grape Juice pasteurized 5 
gal. cans 90c gal., clarified 95c gal.; Pasteurized Grape Pulp 
81%6c gal.; Stemmed and Crushed Grapes Frozen, Bbls. or 
cans 7%c lb. Tenser & Phipps, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Orlando, Fla., small Preserving Plant, com- 
pletely equipped for manufacturing guava jelly and orange mar- 
malade. Stock of 12,000 gallons guava juice, carload 12 oz. 
glass tumblers, caps, pectin, etc. Two story building, concrete 
floors; warehouse adjacent to processing plant. Contact by 
phone, telegraph or letter: Markham Owles, Inc., Orlando, Fla., 
Phone 6715. 


FOR SALE—Modern Pickle Plant in Southeastern Michigan. 
Fully equipped for salting, processing and finishing. Distribu- 
tion established by ten years. Living quarters attached. Adv. 
48108, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Small fruit and vegetable Canning Plant in 
South Georgia. Small town, beautiful climate, fine living condi- 
tions. Plenty of good labor and plenty of raw materials. 500 
to 600 cases per day capacity. This plant is strictly a going 
concern and has always made money. Is ready now to pack 
sweet potatoes. Priced, for quick sale, at $12,000.00, which is 
less than half of replacement cost. Other interests reason for 
selling. Write or phone: Ray Latson, Quitman, Ga., Phone: 
3261 or 5722. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED —To buy small cannery, ready to operate, prefer- 
ably on Eastern Shcre of Delaware, Maryland or Virginia. In- 
terested only in small volume plant. Give description, cash price 
and location. Adv. 48111, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Head Fieldman to work with man- 
ager of raw products department, Job involves direction of field 
staff on contract production of vegetables, mechanical harvest- 
ing operations, variety trials, grower relations. Farm back- 
ground. Agricultural College training desirable. The Larsen 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent or General Man- 
ager of canning plant. Experienced in the processing of toma- 
toes, corn, beans, beets, spinach and all dry products such as 
beans and blackeye peas. Desire to make a change at once. 
Adv. 48106, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man desires permanent posi- 
tion in food processing plant. Thoroughly experienced in peas, 
string beans, corn, tomatoes and beets. May be you have a man 
about to retire and would like an understudy or someone to do 
business the way you want it done. No trifler. Adv. 48115, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As an associate with a food broker- 
age company. Exceptional training and experience in all phases 
of the food industry. Excellent record. Adv. 48120, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


——SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Farmer Giles had been invited to supper by his rich 
neighbor, Farmer Miles. Expecting that his journey 
homeward would be dark, he had taken the stable lamp. 
The wine was not spared and both sat long over the 
glasses. Giles, however, reached home in safety, guid- 
ed as he thought, by his lamp. 

Next morning he received the following note from 
his friend: 

“Dear Giles—I am returning your stable lamp by 
bearer. Please send back my parrot and cage.” 


Did you hear about the boss who was told by an em- 
ployee that two couldn’t live on his salary, so the boss 
offered to help him get a divorce? 


Although the modern girl’s hair may look like a mop, 
it doesn’t worry her much. Being a modern girl she 
doesn’t know what a mop looks like. 


We particularly like the remark of a philosopher- 
judge in a midwestern city. “The greater part of my 
time,” he said, “is spent investigating collisions be- 
tween vehicles, each on his own side of the road, each 
having sounded his horn, and each stationary.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee. Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Charman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Mil. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS 


Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, The. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
8erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Com ~~ Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, ° 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co. Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott 


, 1948 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Puodeate Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, ° 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Gemperw. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Cumeene. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, e 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“nod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Wesiminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery eee Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Hl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesion, III. 
F. H. Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company,’ Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., padonepelia, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillivsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkam .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES | 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. © 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Cannin 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York oy 
Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, @ 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Ete. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis Minn. 
Rogers ros. Seed Co., Chicago, in. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., ‘ord, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Co 

as. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, | & Co., fis 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, ii. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P. H. & Sons, Inc., ord, Conn. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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proudly produces from her shopping bag all 
those good things to eat, she brings with them 
all the progress in nutrition and health now being 
utilized by the progressive food industry of today. 
To this picture Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. contributes 
in many ways. The fruit-flavored dessert she bought 
tastes better because of the high quality Pfizer Citric 
Acid it contains. The grape jelly she selected owes 
much of its necessary tartness to Pfizer Tartaric Acid. 
The can of baking powder for biscuits gives a con- 
trolled leavening action because of Pfizer Cream of 
Tartar. The loaf of bread for breakfast toast is 


Mires buys more than meets the eye. When she 


with 
many 
Pfizer 
contributions 


enriched by vitamins and minerals in Pfizer enrich- 
ment wafers supplied to the baker. And the bag of 
flour she uses in baking her home-made delicacies is 
fortified by Pfizer Enrichment Concentrates supplied 
to the milling industry. 

The story goes on to include the part Pfizer plays in 
many other foods. New chapters will be added con- 
stantly as Pfizer continues to anticipate industry 
trends while maintaining its well-known high stand- 
ards in fine chemicals. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Fran- 
cisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacturing Chemists Fince 4849 
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JEFFERSON 


RESISTANT TO FUSARIUM WILT 
The plants are strong, leafy and high-yielding; 
the fruits are dark red inside and outside, a 
little smaller than Rutgers, thick-walled with - 
small core and relatively free from cracking 
CROP INSURANCE IN WILT-INFESTED AREAS \ 
* 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and grower: of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. ©@ Indianapolis 4 e Los Angeles 21 oe Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. © Oakland 4 e Salinas * San Antonio 6 
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